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THE FORTHCOMING PANTOMIMES, AND 
OTHER CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS, 


There never was, at this period of the 
season, 80 much novelty of entertainment 
for the public as this year. We have 
eighteen Theatres now open, besides Sa— 
loons where theatricals are partially intro- 
duced, Casinos, Concerts, Panoramas, Dio- 
ramas, the Polytechnic, and—though last 
not least in favor—Tussaud’s Exhibition, 
and many others of a minor character. In 
the present article, we shall give a sketch 
of the Pantomimes at the principal Theatres 
—and distinguish those Theatres that have 
Extravaganzas. 


The lessee at Ory Drury (Mr. Ander- 
son), has compiled his own pantomime, the 
title of which is “ Harlequin Humpty- 
Dumpty, or Big-bellied Ben, and the First 
Lord Mayor of London.” The scenery is 
beautiful, and is taken from old paintings 
of views of the City of London and its en- 
virons two centuries ago. The opening 
will be found to be full of fun; and from 
what we have seen of it, cannot fail to be 


one of the best that has been produced for 
many years. 


The Haymarket proprietor brings out a 
Grand Burlesque, written by the Brothers 
Brough, called “The Story of the Second 
Calendar: or the Queen of Beauty who 
fought with the Genie.” The plot of the 
piece is founded upon the “ Story of the 
Second Calendar,” in the “Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments.” Miss Anne Romer will 
make her first appearance on this stage as 
the Prince (the Second Calendar of history) 
who, by the fiendish machinations of an 








an ape; but even under that transmutation 
being found capable of writing a fair and 
legible hand, he is promoted to the respon- 
sible situation of grand vizier to the Em- 
peror of India (Mr. J. Bland), and dis- 
charges that office, currente calamo, most 
efficiently. His daughter, the Queen of 
Beauty, who, by some means or other, is 
also an enchantress, will be personated by 
that universal favorite and sweet warbler, 
Miss P. Horton. Mr. Selby is to represent 
the unenviable character of an ill-disposed 
demon; and Mrs. Fitzwilliam is to be his 
most submissive and accommodating maid- 
of-all-work. Our old friend Buckstone 
will assume the character of a virtuous and 
truth-telling woodeutter, to whom the prince 
in disguise, is bound apprentice, secundem 
artem, and that said apprentice discovers 
that his old sweetheart, a princess, (Mrs. 
L. S. Buckingham), is subjected to the 
power of the aforesaid evil genie. He, as 
in duty bound, after many hair-breadth es- 
capes and adventures, rescues her from his 
power, and the piece concludes with the 
felicitous union of the betrothed lovers. 


At the Princesses, the title of the Panto- 
mime is new but not striking. It is en- 
titled “ Alonzo the Brave and the Fair 
Imogene.” The scenery is good, and it 
appears much is left to the prince of clowns, 
Flexmore, who may be said to bear off the 
palm in pieces of this description. 


The Ape.put entertainment is called the 
“Tarantula, or the Sprite King.” We be- 
lieve the plot is taken from the wellknown 
mythological story of the fair Arachne, 
who, presuming too much upon her skill in 





arch-enemy, is to be metamorphosed into | 


spinning, and having challenged Minerva 
to a trial in that art, was turned by the re- 
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rceful goddess into a spider. The prin- 
| characters will be sustained by Mad. 
, Miss Woolgar, and Miss Kathleen 
william, and the not-to-be-done-without 
istance of Messrs. Wright, Paul Bedford, 

(©. Smith, Mr, Mitchenson is to “do’’ 
ihe spider, 

At the Lycrum there will be a burlesque 
ealled ‘ King Charming, or the Blue-beard 
of Paradise.” The piece, we are informed, 
is from the pen of time-honoured Planché, 
« gentleman who has for so many years 
; delighted the publie by his numerous able 
4 productions, none of which, if report speaks 
true, are superior to the forthcoming one, 
The cast of characters, which is particularly 
strong, includes the well-known names of 
Madame Vestris, Mrs. F. Matthews, Miss 
St. George, Miss Martindale, Mr. F, Mat- 
thews, Mr. Horneastle, Mr. Suter, and a 
host of others of first-rate dramatic talent. 
in the seenic department, we are positively 
assured that Mr. Beverley has surpassed 
iis (hitherto considered) chef d’ceuvre, the 
‘ Island of Jewels.” 


Another burlesque is to be produced at 
he Otympic, the title of which is ‘ Prince 
Jorus.” The costumes and secnery, we 
nderstand, in the style of Wattean; and 
0 pains or expense have been spared in 
rranging the elaborate decorations and ap- 
ointments of a fairy tale much more am- 
‘tious in all these respects than any that 
ave yet been produced under the spirited 
1anngement of Mr. Farren. 


T At Astiey’s a new pantomime is to be 

‘ought out, and if report speaks true, it 

ill be the best produced for years. Its 
le is “ Harlequin and O’ Donoghue.” 

lhe Sapters WELLS pantomime has been 

iz in preparation. The spirited lessee, 

. Greenwood, always writes his own, 

| no concoctor of this species of enter- 

iument has been more successful since 

e days of the renowned Farley, than this 

‘ented gentleman, The title is very 

ropo*, considering what is expected at 

Great Exhibition of 1851.” The Pan- 

lime is to be called “Harlequin and the 

| use that Jack Built in 1851. The scen- 

will be of the most beautiful and ela- 
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artists in the pantomime are Mr. C. Fenton 
harlequin ; Miss Parkes, Columbine ; Mr: 
R. Stilt, sprite ; Mr. H. Naylor, pantaloon ; 
juvenile clown, Master C. Stilt ; and clown, 
Mr. C. Stilt, sen. 


The Surrey Pantomime is called “ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, or Harlequin 
and Sir John Falstaff,” a very good title, 
and from what we hear, a piece containing 
much fun, 


At the Mary.ezone, the lessee has se-+ 
cured the services of the John Bull clown, 
Tom Matthews, alias the Grimaldi of the 
day. The name of the pantomime is “Al- 
fred the Great and the Magic Banjo, or 
the Mystic Raven.’ The opening is to 
commence with a mystical introduction of 
the “Playground of Despair,” in which we 
are to be shown that we should never tole- 
rate such villanous trespassers upon our 
comfort as “blue devils,” and four beauti- 
ful tableaux will be exhibited to confirm us 
in the necessity of excluding from our so- 
ciety such unwelcome visitors. Hope then 
appears, and proclaims to the world that 
‘<There’s a good time coming,” and invokes 
the shade of old Joe Grimaldi to ensure 
also the approval of a good pantomime. 
The great and good King Alfred will prove 
his want of knowledge in the cake-baking 
department, and will consequently, and of 
course deservedly, get pretty well rated by 
Dame Hog’s-eye for his negligence. But 
after a variety of hardships and mischances 
the renowned Alfred will be proclaimed to 
be the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
England’s Forest Oaks will be changed 
into “The English Fleet.” 


The Queens —We seldom see better 
pantomimes than those which are got up 
at this pretty little theatre. The proprie- 
tor, Mr. James, paints his own scenery, 
and is a most clever artist, having painted 
some very beautiful dioramas. The present 
pantomime is called “ Cinderella and the 
Fairy Glass Slipper; or Harlequin and the 
Silver Lily, the Naiades of Golden Grot, 
and Fay of the Magic Fountain,” and is 
written by the popular author of the pre- 
vious pantomimes here. The first scene 
introduces us to the ** Abode of Demons, 
in the Realms of Blue Devils,” where Blue 





ate kind, painted by Messrs. Fenton 


Ruin, the Wizard-King, being disgusted 


| Vindlay, and assistants. The chief; with the sight and sounds of revelry of 
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merry-making Christmas, determines to 
embroil the whole world in quarrels. A 
grand transformation takes place, in which 
the prevalent topics of the day are happily 
introduced, with no lack of the usual pan- 
tomime sports and tricks. The Great Glass 
House of 1851, Marshal Haynau, the po- 
lice cab regulations, the Nepaulese ambas- 
sador, &ce., all excellently hit off with wit 
and humour. Harrison is clown ; Phillips, 
pantaloon ; Ambrook, Harlequin ; and Miss 
€. Gibson, Columbine. 


The Crry Theatre has a Pantomime, 
written by the manager, Mr. Nelson Lee, 
who has for the last fifteen years written 
more pantomimes than any six persons who 
generally concoct these pieces. The pan- 
tomime is called “Knife, Fork, and Spoon, 
or Harlequin Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, and 
Supper.” The commencement must be the 
beginning, which takes place in the interior 
of the City of London theatre, on boxing 
or any other night. Plate the First : ‘The 
Magic Halls cf Knives, Forks and Spoons.” 
Roast, Boiled, and Broiled, the industrious 
cooks, attending to their duties—the clerk 
of the Kitchen is in a stew—Bub and Grub 
arrive with the intelligence that the City 
aldermen have been out to peck and booze 
—a sudden and unexpected noise is heard 
without—the clerk of the kitchen ex- 
claims— 


I'd like to know the meaning of this jolly row; 

I wonder what is in the wind just now, 

Has Smithfield lost its venerable charter ? 

Or is the Thames supplying London {with pure 
water f 

We are here reminded of the golden days 

of good Queen Bess, when the little pigs 

used to run about the streets, with knives 

and forks sticking in their backs, singing 

out, “ Who'll come eat me?” The Fairy 

Roundabout is taking her usual round, in 

search of the fairy court. She calls them 

together by a solo to the air of “ Trab, 

trab.’’ The fun then begins, and the tricks, 

&e., will be found capital. 


At the Sranparp, the Pantomime is 
upon a most extensive scale, and is unu- 
sually splendid. The tricks and transfor- 
mations are also very numerous, whilst the 
mechanical changes are of a very elaborate 
nature. The pantomime is entitled “ But- 
tereups and Daisies ; or Harlequin Little A. 
Great A, Bouncing B: or the Cat’s im the 





Cupboard, and she can’t see.” The opening 
scence is the Cavern of Gorgona, the Gnome 
Fiend (Mr. Nelson), who is plotting mis- 
chicf against mankind. He learps from 
Quasimar, his attendant sprite (Mr. U. 


Lewis), of the love Little A, the artist (Mr, 


Hl. Sandars) possesses for Columba (Miss 
EK. Terry), the daughter of Bouncing B, 
the beadle (Mr. G. Herbert), who has pro- 
mised her hand to Alderman Arrogant, 
Great A (Mr. Gates). To marr the lovers 
Gorgona dispatches Quasimar, in ihe dis- 
guise of a cat, who takes his departure on 
a fiery dragon. We next arrive at “Wild 
Rose Dell, in the Valley of Burtereups and 
Daisies. Daisymead, the Fairy Queen 
Mrs. Gale), is apprised by the fairy blue 
Butterfly (Miss Baker) of the danger 
which threatens her favourite, Little A, the 
artist. She summons her fairy court, who 
appear in their shells, gliding down the 
Silver Lake, her band of elves (fifty little 
children) suddenly peeping forth from the 
buttercup and daisy blossoms. Queen 
Daisymead transforms the lovers to Harle- 
quin and Columbine (Mr. H. Saunders and 
Madame Pauline), Bouneing B. and Great 
A to the Clowns (Messrs. Buck and S. W. 
Doughty), the Dame into Pantaloon (Mr. 
Bird), and the Cat into Sprite (Mr.Silvani, 
from the Princesses theatre.) The vast is 
thus exceedingly strong. 


_— 





AMATEURS, 
Dramatic Instirution, Krine’s 
Cross.—A society, calling themselves the 
Sheridan Club, attempted to go through the 
characters in the play of “ Venice Preser- 
ved,” on Tuesday. The Jaflier of Mr. W. 
Hinton, and the Pierre of Mr. E. Matson 
were so very indifferently acted that we 
shall abstain from making any remarks upon 
their attempts. Miss A. Markham, as 
Belvedere, was badly supported, and the 
play altogether was torn to tatters. A 
hornpipe by a young gentleman of the 
name of H. Williams was extremely weil 
danced, and he was deservedly encored. 
Miss H. Montague sung the favourite so.» 
“ We may be happy yet,” very ple: 
but we advise this young’ lady to 
her music and not let her eyes wa 
over the theatre. Several other piec 
to be played, but it was at so late a: 
we did not stop the remainder. 
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On Saturday last another entertainment 
was given by the Scenic Club—some gen- 
tlemen belonging to the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre. We were in hopes we should have 
been agreeably entertained, but it proved 
the very reverse, not one of them was con- 
versant with his part. The only set-off 
was little Richardson, who sung two comic 
songs very amusingly. The pieces were 
“The Maid of Genoa,” a scene from 
“ Valentine and Orson,” and the farce of 
‘Box and Cox.” We advise these gentle- 
men for the future to be more correct and 
not make themselves look ridiculous and 
disappoint their friends. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





M. M‘Fanptanet.—The letter was dated the 14th 
instant, and did not atrive at our office till the 
20th, consequently the concert was over—it 
having taken place the evening before; or we 
should certainly have given a notice, 

Mr. W. West’s Night with Everybody in our next. 

Asnovtt.—The present volume makes the eleventh. 
The others may be had on application to the 
Publisher at 4s, 6d. per Volume, Bound, Is. 
extra, 

Enquirer. —Mr. H. Betty is in his 28th year. 

Aw Amargun.—Take the advice of Mr. G. Bennett 
of Sadler's Wells. 

W. BantLert —The notice at the Clarance Theatre 





sions than the other plays of Watkins,— 
“ Runnymede; or Magna Charta,” pub- 
lished in 1846, just before we knew the 
oet. 
i” Runnymede ”’ almost challenges com- 
parison with Shakspere’s King John, and 
of course is vastly inferior to that great 
play ; which probably ranks after its im- 
mortal author’s Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, 
and Lear. 
It has also many points of resemblance 
to Marston’s “ Philip of France, and Marie 
de Meranie.’’ 
. Shall we say that we think it is about as 
much below that fine tragedy, as Marston’s 
chef d ceuvre is below King John? 
But there are a few passages in “Runny- 
mede ”’ which neither the author of ‘Philip 
of France,” nor even the greatest dra- 
matist of the world need blush to own. 
Passages however do not constitute 
a gauge of the author’s talents; and 
splendid as some of those in “Runnymede’”’ 
are, they are united to much that is in bad 
taste which; one could hardly have believed 
a poet of so much power and sweetness 
could have written. 
The motto for the play is taken from 
Addison’s Cato—viz.— 


“‘ Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights," 
The generous plan of power deliver’d down 





will appear in our next. 
Farnincpon Cius.—We are sorry to see so much 
ill feeling between parties. We cannot fill our 
pages with matter that does not interest our 
general readers. 
W. Jonnstonr.—We must leave the matter in the 
hands of the Sheridan Club ; we have only to do 
with the acting. 











From age to age by your renowned forefathers, 
So dearly bought, the price of so much blood !— 
O let it never perish in your hands, 

But piously transmit it to your children.” 


There is more poetry but less of struc- 
ture in “ Runnymede ” than Cato. 
Could Addison have written this speech ? 


“The —- of all England, good old Hubert, 

Dead, dead !—how the word tolls upon my tongue? 

Thou, Hubert, gone; the learned, the wise, the 
pious! 

Could not thy virtues plead for longer life ? 

Death, undistinguishing, indifferent death ! 
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OFFICE, 113, FLEET STREET. 


Alike the priestly vest of peasant’s frock ; 
Clothing the wearers in one garb—the shroud ! 
Great leveller ! hast thou laid Hubert low? 
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THE LATE JOHN WATKINS, 


E’en so ~God rest his clay in kindred earth, 
Peaceful as sleeps the effigy of stone.” 


The lines we have italicised, are certain- 
ly fine, if not sublime, and have the smack 


Yis Ortrons, Works, AND Cuaracrer, | of old English tragedy—coming on the ear 


(Continued from page 481.) 


with the grand sonorousness of Shakspere’s 
and of Marlowe's “ mighty line.” The 


We shall enter upon the merits of a tra- { idea of Death—“ undistinguishing, indiffe- 





gedy which perhaps makes higher preten- | rent—”’ the “ great leveller,” is as power- 
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ful as anything out of Shakspere since the 
era of that King of Dramatists. 

How well we remember the last time we 
ever saw Watkins as he walked with us 
from his kouse at Clapham, towards Ken- 
nington, and we conversed on the subject of 
our future destiny, which had been led up 
to by the subject of Elliott’s decease, a few 
months previously ? 

“Had Elliott a horror of death?” we 
asked—for Watkins had said that his fa- 
ther-in-law had struggled against it. 

“T don’t know that he feared to die,” 
answered Watkins, ‘“ but he seemed reluc- 
tant to quit things that he loved. For my 
own part I try to think that death is the 
reward for life.” 

How solemn the recollection of words 
such as these, when the grave divides 
friends. We can hardly trust ourselves to 
write on such a theme. God help us! 
What is this life that we should cling to it, 
if we in deed believe that we shall live in 
the great sunlight of heaven? 


There is @ resonance in the poetry of 
«‘ Runnymede ” whieh can hardly be par- 
alleled in the works of our unacted drama- 
tists—unless indeed we except some of Mr. 
R. H. Horne’s. Had Watkins been able 
to sustain the flights of his imagination, 
there are not three dramatie poets of the 
present century who would have been 
entitled to rank before him; |but ke resem- 
bles George Bennett and Scott the trage- 
dians, who sometimes act with exceeding 
power, but who rarely or never perform 
greatly throughout & play. 

Watkins was not a spiritual or psycholo- 
gical poet, as we have said. “Runnymede” 
cannot be said to embrace a grand idea, 
and to work out a lofty purpose; and 
therefore, were it free from the faults 
which mar its beauties, it could not be 
called a first-rate drama. It is true |that 
in days of yore the poets cared little for 
the moral they had to enforce, but we are 
convinced that no man in this day, even 
with the genius of Webster or Marlowe, 
would attain a great height in liiereture 
unless imbued with a diviner philosophy.‘ 

Marston, Browning, and a few others 
are the dramatic poets whose works em- 
body the spirit of the age; and if their 
faults are not to be denied, their genius is 
so pure and ethereal that the Human which 


they idealise, leads us to the Divine they 
suggest. Nor do we compare the intellect 
and imagination of Marston and Browning, 
with that of Shakspere, of Aischylus, of 
Sophocles, or even of Schiller¢ but we 
— ae insight from seeing and 
reading their plays, which the greater poets 
hardly ever afford. 7 — 

“ Runnymede ” is deficient not only in 
structure, but in character, (the sine qud non 
of a play,) and will probably therefore re- 
main an unacted drama. King John utters 
things conceived in a dramatic spirit, but he 
is not a distinct individuality. 

We cannot impress too strongly on the 
aspirant for dramatic honor, that the strue- 
ture and individuality of the play and the 
characters, are the only legitimate elements 
of suocess. Without these, a man may be 
a dramatic poet of genius, but he will not 
be a pootic dramatist. 

Whatever genius Watkins had—and we 
think he was a man of considerable genius, 
it had not been sufficiently subjected to se- 
vere discipline; and therefore though some 
of the poetry may be full of a majestic 
music like that of the ocean, when it makes 
its ** resounding anthem,” this tragedy of 
“‘ Runnymede ” is a lamentable instance of 
fine ae lost—or if not lost at least 
obscured—from a want of method and ac- 
curate landmarks. The passion of Watkins 
is of a higher order than that of most of our 
living dramatic authors; and yet it wants 
the whirlwind and the thunder. An em- 
inent author conversing with us on the sub- 
ject, observed, “it is the lightning without 
the thunder,” and a more just and subtle 
criticism is hardly possible. 

We shall now proceed to make some ex- 
tracts from the tragedy; but we have 
already occupied as large a space as can be 
afforded for the present week, and must 
defer what we have to add to our next 
number. 

(To be continued.) 





SADLER’S WELLS. 

Mr. H. Marston took his benefit on 
Tuesday last. The play was ‘ Henry the 
Eighth,” which went off with eclat. The 
house was very full on the occasion. 

On the following night, Mr. Hoskins took 
his annual benefit, and he had to boast of 





a splendid audience. On this occasion he 
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| 
of Othello. Some of his readings were very | 
effective, but tragedy is certainly not Mr. | 
Hoskins’ forte. Mr. Phelps played Iago, 
and it gives us great pleasure to pronounce 
him superior to any other actor of the 
present day in this character—He gave a 
new reading to the part. We never saw so 
natural a piece of acting since the palmy 
days of EK. Kean. Only one opinion 
seemed to prevail throughout the dnatio 
and that was that he never has been seen 
to so much advantage in any other character. 








PROVINCIAL. 





SourHampron :—Mr, G. Owen has re opened 
the Theatre for the winter scason, with a well-selec- 
ted company, amongst whom are some of much 
more than average talent. The first performance 
was on Monday night, when Macbeth was pro- 
duced, 

NotTincHAM.—A great variety of attractive 
melodramas have been presented here with very 
considerable success, Amongst them may be 
mentioned the old piece, entitled “ The Woodman’s 
Home,” Egerton Wilks’s well known and effective 
Sixteen String Jack,’ and other plays similarly 
calculated to attract and amuse. The African Ros- 
cius has drawn several good houses also, and alto- 
gether Mr. T. E. Mills may safely venture to affirm 
that his season has hitherto been better than usual 
at this period of the year. 








OUR LITTLE CHATTER ‘BOX 





Roya Irattan Orena.—It is stated that Mr. 
Frederick Gye, the entrepreneur of this establish- 
ment, has purchased the copyright of Auber’s last 
new opera, “The Prodigal Son,” 

Eranst.—This violinist arrived in London on 
Thursday last. Previous to the forthcoming 
season he has entered into an engagement with Mr, 
Beale, and will depart for the provinces im- 
mediately after Christmas, 

Mrss Netson.—This young and rising vocalist 
has been engaged forthe approaching season at 
Drury-lane Theatre, 

Ma. Batre.— The executive committee of the 
National Concerts have announced a benefit for 
this gentleman, to take Bw on Friday evening 
next, when there is;little doubt Mr. Balfe’s vast 
and well-deserved popularity will command a full 
and distinguished attendance, 

Mrs, Barrow, Late Miss Jutta BENNETT.— 
Tempting offers on the other side of the Atlantic 
have induced this lady to return tothe stage. She 
will appear at the Broadway Theatre, New York, 
early in the ensuing month, as Lady Teazle, in 

«The School for Scandal,” and will then proceed 
~ ,0 Boston and Philadelphia, where she is engaged 
gor a limited eriod. 


absence from the stage for some years, make theif 
re-appearaice at Drury Lane, on Satufday next. 

Mr. Macrrapy.—This gentleman, it is said, 
will take his farewell benefit at Drury Lane, on 
the 17th of February, and that will positively be 
his last night. 

Mr. BucxstonE has written the opening of the 
pantomime for the Liverpool Theatre, “The sub- 
ject is Jocal, aud the titie, “Harlequin Hale,” a 
giant of that name having some long time ago resi- 
ded iu that locality. 

Presentation of a Piece of Plate,to W. Mont- 
gomery, the Conductor of the Band, at Sadler's 
Wells Theatre—The gentlemen who comprise 
the Orchestra at the above Theatre, invited Mr. 
Montgomery, their Leader, to a handsome®supper, 
at the Clown Tavern, St. John’s Road, on Fridav 
last; when Mr, Wilkins was deputed by the 
members of the orchestra, to present Mr. W. 
Montgomery a picce of plate, as a token of their 
regard for the gentlemanly manner he invariably 
condncts himself to the members of the orchestra, 
Mr. Wilkins was listened to with great respect, 
and Mr, Montgomery made a very impressive 
speech upon the occasion ; the evening was spent 
in the most convivial manner, About thirty 
friends were present upon the occasion, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Mr. anp Mas. Wartes Lacy will, after an 


eat 


CASINO DE VEN ISE, 218, High Holborn.— 
This magnificent BALLROOM, the most spacious 
and the best ventilated in London, open every 
evening. The band, composed of leading members 
of the musieai profession, will perform a fantasia, 
by Marliani, Labitzsky’s Quadrille of all Nations, 
and Californian Galop, and the most popular dance 
musie. ,Musical director, Mr. W.M. Packer. The 
cigar divan and galleries open 2s usual. Open at 
half-past seven, elose at twelve. Admission Is. 





HALL OF KINGS.—Maguificent} addition. — 
The most splendid suite Of rooms in Europe, 243 
by 48 wide, without additional charge. Messrs. 
TUSSAUD, grateful for the liberality their lameuted 
mother expericneed during a period of nearly fifty 
years, respectfully announce the completion of their 
new rooms, which eonsiste of the Hall of Kings, a 
Colleetion of Pictures, two new Napoleon Rooms, 
&e.—Madame TUSSAUD and SONS’ BAZAAR, 
Baker-street. Admission, 18. Napoleon Rooms 
and Chamber of Horrors, 





SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Three Months COCC errs seneee 
Bix Months. ..ccscseecccesese Two Shillings. 
Twelve Months....sce0«s.+.. Four Shillings, 
Pubiished every Thursdi:y Afternoon at Four o'clock 
for tae Proprietor, by 8. ¥. Collins, 113, Fleet Street, 
to be i.ad of Vickers, Holywell Street; Mitchel!, 39, Holy- 
well Street; H,. Beal, Shoe Lane; J. Allen, Warwick 
Lane } Harris, Blackfriars Road; Scales, 195, Shoreditch 
and all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 
Manchester, J. Heywood, 170, Deansgate ; Birmingham 
W. Pratt, 82, Digbeth, To be had by ordhrjin any of 
qhe Provincial Towus, 


One Shilling. 





George A. James, Printer, 113, Meet Street. 
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Alfred Bunn’s experience and conclusions, 145, 
156, 161, 172, 178, 197, 201, 228, 349, 

American theatres, 8, 141, 216, 223. 

Asmodeus in London, 133, 141, 153, 174, 235. 

AmMATEURS—Criticisms of Performances at Soho’ 
Gough St., and,North London Atheneum, weekly, 
The Scenic Club, 187, 358. Old Western Dra- 
matics, 448, 503. Soho, 463, 

An Act of Friendship, 342. 

Audience of a Theatre, 358. 

Addison, Miss, and her admirers, 361. 

A night with Nicholson, 421. 

Accident at the Adelphi, 452. 

Albert Smith’s Readings, 484. 

Auber’s New Opera, 484. 

Actors and Dramatists, 498. 


Bunn’s Readings, 460, 484, 492. 
Beggar’s Opera, its Production, 114. 
Benevolent Social Oysters, 177. 
Bolton, and the Olympic, 343. 


Compliments of the Season, 1, 
Christmas Exhibitions, 4. 
Colosseum and Cyclorama, 120. 


Concerts :—Sedgwick’s, 4, Miss Chandler’s, 131, 
Marylebone Institute, 52, Highbury, 139, Stern- 
dale Bennett, 75, Puzzi, 175, St. Martin’s Hall, 
75. Willy’s 128, B. Richards, 182, Miss Leslie’s, 
227, Vitelli’s 423, National Hall, 424, 442, 472, 
National at Her Majesty’s 453, Jullien’s, 464. 

Critics and Partizans, 26. 

Casinos: Holborn, 43, 52, 458. 

Concert Extraordinary, 346, 

Cremorne, 170, 194, 214. 

Calling Forward 196. 

Championship of Actresses, 344, 

Country Manager, 207, 229, 336, 345, 352. 

Claude Melnotte by every-body, 137. 

Charles Kean, as Shylock, 466. 

Collier Payne, Pension, 376. 

Compton, 494. — 


Dramatic Prospects, 448. 

Drama, Poetry and Philosophy, 5. 
Drama and the Stage, 9, 25, 65, 185, 
Drama, Life and Poetry, 213. 
Drama and Life’s Philosophy, 341. 





Dramatist, Novelist, and the Stage, 373. 
Drama and Drury Lane, 383, 

Dowton, 412. 

Dramatic Dialogues, 489. 


Evocution—Mechanics, 4, 439, Sussex Hall, 21- 
439, Mitchell’s Rooms, (Pentonville) 27, Peny 
tonville School, 60, 190, Finsbury Hall. 60, Cit 
Mechanics, (Gould Sqr.) 148, 212, 430, 474 
504, Islington,189, 407, 448, Beaumont Institute’ 
418, Hackney Rooms, 490. 


Fanny Kemble’s Readings, 460. 
Faucit, Miss Helen, 470, 
Future Fortunes of the Princess’s, 193. 


Glover, Mrs.—last night, 187, Parting, 221, Fare- 
well, 226, Funeral, 340, 
Gaffs, and their Visitors, 379, 387. 


Haydon’s Tomb, 152. 

Haymarket, review of the Season, 219. 
Helen Faucit, and Mrs. Kean, 335. 
Higginbotham’s letters 221, 335, 346. 


History of the Theatres—Lyceum, 12, 26, 36 
Queen’s, 61, 68, 77, 84, St James, 99, Strand. 
164, 189, Soho, 204, Pavilion,| 225, 360, 408 
473, 488, Bath, 400, . 

History of Water, 410, 

Hippodrome, Hy dz Park, 404, 

Hudson returned trom America, 382, 


Incidents in tke Life of an Amateur, 404, 414, 432 
445, 465, 482, 495. 


Leading Performers, Sketches of, by Beta:—Mrs 
Butler, 365, Macready, 416, Miss Helen Faucit, 
429, Vandenhoff, 441, Phelps, 458, Miss Glyn, 
463, Henry Betty, 471, Miss Vandenhoff, 485, : 

Leading Tragic Performers, 121, 

London Clowns, 13, 29, 46, 

Lament of the Wells Clock, 35. 

London Audiences, 67, 

Living Tragic Performers, 354. 


Managers and Management, 437, 
Milman, Rev. Sketch f, 142, 
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Mrs. Clifford, 397, G. Bennett, 73, Mrs. Mowatt, 
49, 57. 

Macready, Farewell Nights, 446, 460, 502, 

Mare Antony Tibbs, |70, 84, 100, 109, 117, 126, 
133, 150. 

Morality of the Stage, 209, 220. 

Macready in Cork, 371. 

Macready’s Provincial Farewells, 449. 

Marylebone opened by Stammers, 478. 


New Works RevrewEp: 
Dramatic Magazine, 460. 
Edinburgh Theatrical Review, 470. 
Stage Favorites, 504. 


New Pays anv Rrvivatst 
Alcestis at the Strand, 219. 
Anato, City, 406, 
Adventurer, Surrey, 166. 
Affghanistan War, Astley’s, 162. 
As you like it, Drury Lane, 10, 
Ariadne, Olympic, 34. 
Abelard and Heloise, City, 333. 
Catspaw, by Jerrold, Haymerket, 134. 
Coriolanus, Sadler’s Wells, 398. 
Diogenes, Strand, 2. 
Daughter of the Stars, Strand, 358. 
Duchess of Malfi, Sadler’s Wells, 478. 
Enchanted Palfrey, Astley’s, 486. 
Easter Pieces, 104, 
Fiescho, by Schiller, Drury Lane, 42. 
Fashion, by Mrs. Mowatt, Olympic, 19, 26. 
Gareia by Tomlins, Sadler’s Wells, 19. 
Giralda, Olympic, 398. 
Grape Girl of Madrid, City, 211. 
Galley Slaves of Toulon, 383. 
Ion, Drury Lane, 82. 
Island of Jewels, Lyceum, 11. 
Jessie Gray, Adelphi, 470. 
Leap Year, by Buckstone, Haymarket, 26. 
Legend of Florence, Sadler’s Wells, 373. 
London Assurance, 154. 
Lady of Lyons, Olympic, 490. 
Love, Marylebone, 486, 
Much ado about nothing, Olympic, 3. 
Merchant of Venice, Olympic, 59. 
ditto Marylebone, 503. 
My Wife’s Daughter, Olympic, 430. 
Macbeth, Sadler’s Wells, 415.. 
Novelty Fair, Lyceum, 172. - 
None but the brave desérve the Fair, 120. 
Othello, Standard, 459. 
Phillip of France, by Marston, Olympic, 
453. 


we. by G. Bennett, Sadler’s Wells, 


Seasons, Standard, 57. 

Tempest, opera of, 186.. 

Templar, by Slous, Princess, 470, 
Unprotected Female, 151. 

Uncle Mark, Sadler's Wells, 383. 


Wept of Wishton Wish, Adelphi, 202,' 





Nisbett, Mre. 66. 
Opinions about Actors, 368, 377, 393. 


i 








Osituary: 

Munyard, 339, Mrs. Clifford, 396, Carter 
840, Watkins, 424, Lumley Skeffington, 493. 
ic opened by Farren, 382. 


Olym 
Ch on Living Tragedians, 392. 


Old Critic, 


Provincial INTELLIGENCE : 

wlanchester, every week. 

Birmingham, ditto, &c. &c. 

Princesses reopened, by C. Kean, 414. 

Panoramas: New Zealand, 4, Banvard’s, 6, 76 
Burford’s 476, Overland Route 132, Ireland, 163 
Philharmonic, 475. 

Past and Present 466. 

Pit Door, 350. 

Play-going, and Life’s Philosophy, 259. 
Polytechnic, 195, 340, 433, 474. 

Poses Plastiques, 43. 

Poets, Dramatists, and Tragedians, 41. 

Portry: To Miss Vandenhoff,16, The Actor, 128, 
To Mrs. Mowatt, 136. To Miss Glyn, 451. To 
Henry Betty, 451. To Miss Helen Faucit, 478. 
To Night, 476. 

Philip of France s Mr. Marston's Letter, 406. 





Queen's re-opened and beautified, 406, 
Reginald and Adeline, 337. 


Stirling, Mrs. 505, 

Secondary Actors, 474, 491, 499. 
Shylock, by Macready, 455. 
Shakespeare and Family Herald, 357. 
Stage Quarrel, 170. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 169, 206, 389. 
She dies at Sun-rise, 136. 
Secrets, 97. 

Stage, as it was, is, and may be 
Stage, its religious denouncers, 
Surrey Gardens, 382. 

Solomon Thomson at the Theatres, 407. 
Surrey re-opened, 415, 

Scribe, 412. 


19. 


9 
123, 129, 149, 


Tamberlik, 128. 

Talent on the Stage, 220. 

Topic of the week, 368, 276. 

The Stage, 458, 472, 482. 
Tussaud’s, Improvements at, 50}. 


Vauxhall, 195, 210. 
Ventriloquism, 179. 


Wallack, James, Illness of, 460. * 

Wife, Olympic, 366. 

Windsor Castle Plays, 35, 45, 505, 

Watts and the Olymric, 89. 

Watkins: his Opinious, Works, and Character 
456. 467, 481. 

Westland Marston’s Works, 496, 














